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ABSTRACT 


As the problems encountered by big city school 
systems have increased, the educational establishment has come under 
sharp attack in some part because professional educators have 
unilaterally made far reaching decisions, insulated from public 
scrutiny. In order to voice opposition to these decisions, some 
community members have begun to form new community educational 


interest groups (CEIGs). The relationships these new CEIGs have 
formed with the educational leaders differ from those formed by the 
traditional school-community groups. Rather than rallying to the 
support of the professional educators, these new CEIGs often form to 
oppose the educational leaders so that they can force them to justify 
or change their decisions. Thus confrontation rather than cooperation 
has more frequently become the basis of CEIG-educational leader 
interactions. To help educational leaders (i.e., administrators and 
board members) to better understand these new interaction patterns, 
an exploration of the goals and tactics of the new CEIGs is needed, 
as well as an analysis of the political interactions that occur 
between these groups. A systems model is employed here to illustrate, 
categorize and explore the dynamics of the political patterns of 
interaction. The model is utilized to interpret data obtained from 
three CEIGs operating in a large Northeastern city. (Author/JM) 
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ChIGs have formed with the educ: Gifles from those formed 
school-comnunity groups, such as Piwent-Teachers Associations 
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Wilson sugqest that governmant units 


districts have both economic and political functions (Banfield und Wilson, 1963). 
The economic function is to sunply goods and services that cannot be supplicd by 
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allocators hold shared values. Frequently the goals of one qrcup are reinforced 
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in tine, it may employ ubilitarian or nomat ve relutional strategins, depending 


upon the dejree to which the CHI 


and educational leaders view their values as 


being congruent. In similar fachion, a single C£TG may employ more than one re- 


lational format with educational leaders, depending upon the specific issue. 


It may be useful to view CriG-educational leader relationships within a sys- 
ten perspective. (iilstein and Belasco, 1973) Such a perspective provides a 
aig 


dvnanic interpretation of this important facct of school-related political behavior, 


policy. The systems notions of inputs, thruputs and 
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as values are translated int 


outputs highlight the chronological facets of this relutionship (see Figure II). 
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iL and human resources 


the establishment 


preferences that 
the community presses upon the system which set paraneters on the system's goals 


‘cular concern in the case presented be- 
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and procedures. hese demands arc of part 
low. Since tha school system involved is fiscally derendent and the school board 


is appointed by the municipal government, the citizens of the community have re- 
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latively few opportunities to play a direct role in deciding the extent or forn 
of support the district will receive. Thus the CEIGs have little control over 
limiting resources and mist, therefore, focus their activity on presenting demands. 

Thruputs comprise the interactions of the CEIGs and the educational leaders. 
These interactions provide the CHIGs with opportunities to influence policy-related 
decisions in directions that are susportive of thoir value positions. The type of 
relationship that develops is highly dependent upon the value congruance of the 
CEIGS and the educational leaders. As noted earlier, these interactions can be 
categorized as normativ2z, utilitarian or coercive. 7 

Outputs are the results or policies which are ultimitely derived. Depending 
upon one's value position, these policy decisions will bz viewed along a continuum 
from highly undesirable to highly desirable. Policy outcomes and how they are 
vicved will, in turn, affect subseqient relationships between the CeIGs end educa- 
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tional leaders. For example, a CEIG that forms to represent values which are not 


congrucnt with those of the system may, through utilitarian and coersive tactics, 
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In susmacy, SUpnorts and demands provide the system with initial resources 
and purposes. Purpdéses do not rinain statie b:cause demands change over time. 


Those denands euders interact. The 
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en Jocated in the Northeastern part 


of the United States. In 1972, san the case was 


low reading and math scores, overcrovwe 
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by the mayor and fiscally dependant on the city council, wes responsive to the 


Early in 1972, integration and bussing bacane issues when the state superin- 
tendent ordered the board of education to submit an integration plan to him by 
April 1 of that year. An earlier integration plan, known as the "4-4-4 Plan", 
had been devised in the mid-1960's but had never been implemented. The board was 
presently using Liniteda one-way bussing, but it had not iastituced any cross-bussing. 
During this period as integration and bussing became important issues, new CEIGS 


that were going tu be made by the educational 


emerged to influence the 


leaders. 


nt's order, a new integration plan was 
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In response to the state sunerin 
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developed under the direction of the cducational leaders. The board authorized 


a plan to be devaloped by a sub-cormittce of the echool 


Integration. Contrary to the educational 


leaders’ exnectations, ry sub-committee had little impact in 


persuading the newly formed CiwCs that the integration plan had educational nerits 
Generally, the position of the emerging CLiGs was that the Citizen's Advisory 
Sub-committee did not represent the sentiments of thelr own organizations or 
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* CEIG names heave boen changed to honor promises of anonymity. 
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'Alinviy philosophy and methodology" (Peabody, 


ovsaniser, Who is trained 
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the osganizcution can have ran D.O.%.'s munbership is large (about 
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450 members) and continuing to grow. 


To work toward the achiavement of a more efFiciant educational system, D.O.T.'s 
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desire to 
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D.O.T. members! concern for "g2tting their money's worth" means getting 


‘2emed suburban schools, 


2l objectives include: 
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6. Overcrowding in the schools to be 


7. Adherence to Fire codes in the schools. 
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Concerned Citizens of the Lake 


three CEIGs. Farents who 


o£ the Lake District is the most recantl 


we 


wore concerned about the troubles in their neighborhood schools--including fighting, 
violence, and the breit:cown of discipline--joined together late in 1971 to form 
an organization that could hopefully bring an end to these problems. Since they 


felt that rany of the problems were created ky having students bussed-in to 
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their schools, they becane especially active when the bussing issce care to the 


it has a large membership 


forefront. Organizationally, C.C.L.D. 


nal structure with a 


of 350 dues paying mesbers; it has a formal organ 


constitution, by-laws, and elected officers; and it is localized -in one neighborhood. 
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C.C.L.0.'S wast dimpoctant goal is to obtain "quality edication," which the 
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In addition to bringing peace into the schools and storping bussing, C.C.L.D. 


hes soveral specific educational objectives: 
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l. Policy-making power fox pazents and community. 
2. 


Accountability for administrators and teachers. 
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. An elected board of education. 
4, Stricter discipline in the schools. 


It is clear that there are common thenes as the CEIGs talk about their 


is 


oxzganizations' goals. Demands for “quality education", "educational efficiency", 


ard "school stability" are inputs that all three CEIGs are demanding of the edu- 
eationat-politioal syston, Quality education has differing, though similar, 
weanings; educational efficiency and effectiveness mean " etter" use of the re- 
scurces by the educational leaders; and school stability refers to the "peace and 
hismony" that the CEIGS perceive are lacking in the schools. Furthermore, all 
tarse ClIGs want to institute ro and communities 


and accountability measures for 


Better discipline in the schoo 


ls 
two of the groups (M.0.T. and C. 
@ifier in their beliefs cbout the i £ ing and i zion, they share 


Thany common educational ideas and goals. 


at: Policv~Interachion Processes 


With these goals and demands as their particular inputs into the educational- 


Political system, the three CEIGs used various influencing tactics as they inter- 
acted with educational leaders to move policy decisions in Girections they favored. 
nis section will summarise the tactics used in the normative, utilitarian, and 


coorcive interactions that occurred betyeen the CLIGS and the educational leaders. 
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Norn A normative celatienship is one in which the inter- 


actions of parties are usually coupscative in nature. Such cooperation is based 
upon common norms and values. Duving the period oc the study, the traditionally 
normative CRIGS cooperated with the school officials. However, in doing so, 

they alienated a large number of comminity members who felt that methods of co- 
saration were totally unsatisfactory, cspecially for dealing with the issue of 
ng. The cooperative methods of most of the Parent Teachers Associations and 


liation with new 
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groups that would be tore responsive to their Gesire to affect policy decisions. 
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Preed (1971) calls 


sach other by employing 
“contained conflict." In the present case, as a member of one CEIG concluded: 
"There are devious ways of aporoacning them (the educational leaders)...we try 
to tell them in a nice way that we could get the community very upset unless some 
things are done..." This "contained conflict" is manifested in emotional an 
rational arguments. 

Emotional arvuments appeal to man's beliefs and attitudes rather than to 
his ability to reason. These arguments usually contain little or no factual in- 
formation and frequently oversimplify highly complicated and complex situations. 
Panpnlets, newsletters, and raliies geared to specific events or issues that the 


CEIGs want people to su 


are usually based on emotional arguments. The 


mejor purpose of this type of argument is immediate action rather than a "process 
3 purpo YE rgun 
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of education." 


Each of the CEIGs used emotional arguments to gain support for its organization's 
int of view. The members of the CEIGs felt that it was essential for people in 
their visibility: 


tha community to know about their groups in order to increase 
"...if we cry enough the sleeping peopl 


e will wale up...the churches, the politicians... 
we want them to do something..." One CEIG employed a letter entitled "The 

Children Will Not Survive," whose purpose was to bring parents .9 a board of 

ecucation meeting at which the board was to talk about the city's results on the 


state's tosting program: “In all parts of the city students are achieving less 


a-1 less each year in reading and rath. It is shoczingly clear that our schools 
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did ample, in response to the state 


superintendent's order to implement an integration plan, the school board decided 


by a 4-3 vote to reject the proposed plan. Furthermore it decided that it would 


not suznit anv plan to the state superintendent. D.O.T, and C.C.L.D. point to 
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Fre educational leaders denied that a 


a negative attitude about the groups and made 
then vespon2 defensively. For example, the director of the Office of School- 


Comunity Relations responded to a CZIG delegation in the following way: “You 


prove your point by making . arreat deal of noise, hy always having the press with 


you, by not really listening to ans.-*s, by not keeping up communication, but by 

sirply talking, talking, talking." Other euscational leaders also had critical 

statements to make about the CHIGs' tactics of show. 7 their organizations’ 

Strength. A board member said that, "pressure groups should he made aware, as 
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The grouos turn oft some board members. The 
noise doesn't mean they make a lot of noise doesn't mean they gain their ends... 
Thoy're more interested in .ttracting attention to themselves than in really 

helping..." A 


I£ the cducational leaders belicve that the community educational interest 


69 not goin their ends most effectively by demonstrating their strength, 


the educational 


what method(s) do they propose are more effective? 
lenders stated that the CEIGS would have been more offective 1f thoy had limited 
theasclves to cooperative methods. Repeatedly, administzr2:ors said that members 


of the CEIGS should come in and discuss the problems with them: “They should re- 
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quest to see the principal on a cordial basis."... "They should co;ne in and sit 
dzim and 2: sertously about: their problems without Leing concerned wsout news 
sveraye."... "They should consult with them, let them know their goals, and 


they will make suggestions..." "They should cone in and talk to staff members to 


to influence educational policy in directions that most closely 


preferences. When there is high value congruence between the formal 


match thei 


3 
educational s da the C&IGs, the CLIGs tend to cvolve that are 


aimed at promotins 
Supportive bridge betwee n : system and the general comunity. 
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While this pattern ha Fficed in tie pas at prosent there apvears to be 
nite in ClLiG-educational lsade interaction patteras. Many of 
CEIGs, such as the PTAs, apsear to have relinquished their Leadership. 
erisis, these CEIGs do not meet the needs of many narents who are 
raising doubts and questions about the decisions of educational leaders. This 
is especially true in urban settings, where school-cormmunity relations are marked 
more by strife than by common puxrpos 
As a result naw COISs are i i These CEIGs, having coals that 
are froquently at odds with the policy positions taken by educational leaders, 
form relationships with these leaders that can be characterized as utilitarian 
ard coercive. In applying utilitarian strategies, the CEiGs try to convince the 
ecucational leaders and the community of their rightful claim to influence the 
allocation of scarce resources. When these tactics are not perceived by the CEIGs 
as effective, they often move toward coercive tactics that cause confrontations. 
Drese tactics include pickets, boycotts and packed meetings where CEIGs attempt 
to doninate debate and keep opposing views from being aired 
Educational leaders nus ‘ ie infl i meaase of these 
C=IGs. A return to "the g in 2d ¢ 2 i ns and CEIGs 
e.. “husiastically carried n e comminity is hardly ae Rather, 
we will probably see increasing use of utilitarian and coercive tactics by CEIGs 
to challenje rathes than to confirm educational leacers' decisions. These 
appear to b> quite effective. In the present case CEIGs were able to 
srccessfully block props ed bussing plans, in part because of the general mood of 
ti:2 community, but also in la ~e measuce because of their willingness to employ 


utilitarctan and coercive influencaq tactics. The cducational leaders were cither 
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worble or wrvilliny to cevelop effeektive counter strategics for dealing with the 


The strategy gaps that exist betveen the CeIGs and the educational leaders 


acegy 


y 
r 
cr 


they are continuing 


=use to deal openly 


IZ educational leaders respond defensively and 


with the CDICs, the CeIds will feel compelled to move t coercive tactics, 


thus further widening the gav betveen the to groups. 


is little evidence 


syed until educaters cealize that a 


es has acrived ard begin to deal with 


this reality. 
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